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EDITORIAL 

In our last number, we called attention to the hostility of the 
contemporary movement in Protestantism to the whole tradition 
of Christian mysticism. Our readers will find an illuminating 
article on kindred points by the Revd. A. P. Leary in the last 
Number of the Church Quarterly. . 

The Church of England has been represented as a via media 
between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism: but in point of 
fact Catholicism, Roman, Orthodox or Anglican, is in some 
important respects a via media between Protestantism and 
Protestantism: for the term covers two different kinds of religious 
thought, and they are at opposite poles. 

On the one hand, stands traditional Protestantism: the doc- 
trine of Justification by Faith is so interpreted as to deny that 
any product of Man’s natural. gifts can have any value in God's 
sight. It is thus vain to seek for any vestige of truth in Paosop ny: 
and because of its affinity to Neo-Platonism, Christian Mysticis 
is regarded as perversion of Bible Truth. 

Of course, not all Protestants press this home to its ultimate | 
conclusions: men are mercifully inconsistent. Scots Calvinists by 
no means abjure Philosophy, and the poet Milton was a Neo- 
Platonist himself. But this is basic Evangelical Protestantism, and 
a study of the contemporary movement will confirm this. 

This kind of Protestantism is exemplified by our Evangelicals, 
usually without the extreme conclusions that some continental 
theologians are emphasing. They hold firmly to the essential 
truth that in Christ only is salvation, and for this we must be 
deeply thankful, and try to convince them that thus far we are 
at one with them. But Catholics are bound to differ from them in 
their denial that Man’s natural gifts and achievements can be 
“baptised into Christ.” | vhs 
_-The other kind of Protestantism is called Modernism or - 
Liberalism. Here the difference between Nature and Grace, — 
_ Revelation and Reason, is minimised or even eliminated, and 

Christ is presented as Teacher and Example rather than as 
Redeemer and Saviour. The Bible is held to include much that is 
inspiring and edifying: but the works of Plotinus and the 
Bhagavat-Gita are put in the same category, if not on the same 
level. Again, of course, not all Modernists are equally extreme. 

To us it appears that these two kinds of Protestantism are 
more vitally opposed to one another than either is to Catholicism. 

Evangelical] Protestantism radically severs Grace from Nature. 
Liberal Protestantism barely distinguishes them: Catholicism 
attempts to reconcile the two points of view on the lines of 
S. Thomas’s dictum, “Grace does not remove Nature but perfects 
it.” Evangelical Protestantism in its typical form regards human 
Nature as totally depraved by the Fall, and is especially dis- 
trustful of human reason: Liberal Protestantism exalts Reason, 
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and interprets our fallen state as the residual influence of the 
lower forms of life from which we have been evolved. 
Catholicism on the one hand regards the intellect as included in 
the sphere of our probation, and so standing in need of redemp- 
- tion like the rest of our nature; subject therefore like our 
emotions and passions to the need of ‘diecialins: but on the 
other hand capable of redemption in Christ. 

We can illustrate this from the teachings of two individuals, 
Dr. Nygren, Bishop of Lund: and the late Dr. Inge. In Dr. 
Nygren’s “Eros and Agape” we read that Neo-Platonism has 
been the constant foe of true Evangelical Christianty: to Dr. 
Inge, the core of the Christian Religion was that part of it which 
could be synthesized with Neo-Platonism. We are not aware that 
these two thinkers ever commented on each other: but on the 
basis of their books, it is difficult to see any positive point of 
agreement between them at all. 

It must be recognised that both Philosophy and Mysticism do 
afford a problem for Theology and Religion, since they cover 
the same ground. Metaphysics claims to discuss ultimate reality, 
which the theologian must regard as supernaturally revealed. 
Mysticism, in the true sense of the word, claims an immediate . 
experience of union with God, and so needs reconciliation with: 
that communion with God in Christ, available to all mankind by . 
Faith through the Sacraments. The answer of the more extreme 

‘crisis theology” is that neither Philosophy nor Mysticism have 
any place in true Christianity: which means that Man’s highest 
achievements ,must remain unsanctified. Modernism tends to 
‘substitute Philosophy for Theology, and to base Religion on 
Mysticism. 

This being the situation, it might be expected that Evangelical 
and Modernist would attack one another: but instead of this, 
they both alike fall upon the Catholic. The Evangelical accuses 
him of Humanism: the Liberal of Obscurantism: they cannot 


_ both be right. 


However, we are bound to admit as Anglo-catholics that we 
have not made the best of our central position: too often, it is 
fhe differences that are stressed on either side, not the elements 
that we hold in common. Our leaders have lately been urging 
upon us the importance of seeking unity within the Church of 
England. We believe that, if we are true to Catholic Truth, our 
reliance upon Redemption by the Cross of Christ is no less com- 

te than that of the Evangelicals, and our zeal for Truth no 

ss ardent than that of the Liberals. Let us try to make our 
“middle way” not merely the avoidance of the extremes on either 
side, but a true comprehension: so that both Evangelical and 
Liberal may come to see in us the vital essence of what they 
stand for. 

There is to be a change in the Editorship of “Faith and 
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Unity”. We have always been anonymous, and therefore it is — 
not necessary to announce this: but we find ourselves unwilling 
-to part from our readers without saying goodbye. We have 
enjoyed a task for which we are not at all well suited, but 
latterly we have found it more than we could do, without detri- 
ment to other activities. Inexperience has led us to make mis- 
takes, for which we hope we have made adequate apologies. We 
have been throughout in thorough sympathy and accord with 
the authorities of the Church Union; and while in certain 
important matters the line that we have taken has led some of 
our readers to withdraw their subscriptions, we have also re- 
ceived very appreciative letters from others. We hope that “Faith 
and Unity” may continue to flourish, in more experienced hands 
thanours. 

We regret that lack of space has compelled us to hold up 
a paper read at the C.D.C.P. Conference in September, by 


Michael Bruce. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE PLAN OF CHURCH UNION 
IN NORTH INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


(This memorandum is limited to certain aspects of the Plan, 
and no attempt has been made to assess its value as a whole). 


1. The Extinction of Anglicanism 


In considering the attitude which Anglicans should adopt to 
the Plan it is important to recognise that the effect of the Plan 
would be the extinction of Anglicanism as a distinct entity in the 
area involved. This would not perhaps matter if the essentials of 
-Catholic Faith and witness which are characteristic of .Angli- 
canism were preserved. Nobody would maintain that Anglicanism 
is the only form under which Christianity can be validly prac- 
tised; it is, by its very history, marked by many features which 
are.purely European, and indeed English, and which derive from 
the upheaval through which Western European Christendom 
passed in the sixteenth century. Our ideal for India should be a 
Catholicism which, while it maintains the essential notes of 
Catholicism throughout the ages, manifests them in a form 
typical of and congenial to the Indian mind. 

The question is whether the Plan will have this result. Prima 
facie it would appear simply to merge the CLPBC into a Protes- 
tant body. The, Anglicans participating in the union would be only 
one fifth of the total number of participants. The other bodies 
involved are the United Church of Northern India (itself a union 
of Presbyterians and Congregationalists dating from 1924), the 
British and Australian Methodist Churches in India, the “Epis- 
copal” Methodist Church of Southern Asia, and the Baptist 
Churches. A great influence is exercised by the (Presbyterian) 
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Church of Scotland, which has four colleges in North India. It is 
interesting to refer to an article by the Right Revd. Lakdasa de 
Mel, Bishop of Kurunagula in Ceylon, who is well known as 
having been a very fervent supporter of the Ceylon Scheme, 
which is in its general outline very similar to the North 


~ India Plan.. This article, which is reprinted in the Australian 


Board of Missions Review for December 1955, shows that its 
author has become gravely apprehensive about the North India 
Plan. “The process of carving up the Anglican Communion”, he 
writes, “has started with South India! The time has come to 
assess the future possibilities of losing from Anglicanism the 
whole of India, to be followed doubtless by Africa, China and 
Japan. Has the Anglican synthesis”, he enquires, “been so clearly 
set forth to the world that it can now be merged in ‘something 
more comprehensive’? There is a difference between laying down 
one’s life and premature suicide. This is our great dilemma’ 
(The italics are the Bishop’s own). The Bishop has no illusions 
about the effect of the plan upon Anglicanism. “It must be 
seen”, he points out, “that without cost there is no hope of 
reunion, but where the Anglican numbers and tradition as in the 
North India scheme (20°) is small, it amounts almost to total 


disappearance.” - 
Is there anything to be said on the other side? Three factors 


-have been suggested as making it possible that, in spite of the 


numerical insignificance of the Anglicanism a predominantly 
Catholic character. There are: (1) the fact that the majority of 
fhe non-Anglicans have not in fact been converted to a con- 
sciously secretarian Protestantism but to what has been described 
as “an incomplete Catholicism”; (2) the fact that the proportion 
of clergy to laity is higher among the Anglicans than among the 
non-Anglicans; (3) the readiness of ao tn to appreciate 
the Anglican tradition. Against this it has to be remembered 
that the majority of the Anglicans concerned are of an Evange- 
lical or low-church outlook and that the Catholic-minded ele- 
ment might find it much more difficult to witness for the Catholic 
tradition in Anglicanism in the united body than in the CIPBC 
as it is at present; they would no longer have the official formu- 
laries of CIPBC to appeal to. However, if the facts are as stated, 
there would seem to be all the more reason for trying to improve 
the plan from the Anglican point of view and to be some pros- 
pect that this attempt might succeed. It should be added that not 
all the Anglicans in India share this optimistic outlook. 

It is almost bound to appear to an Anglican who surveys the 
history of the Plan that the Anglicans have been. forced to make 
one concession after another and that there have been no corres- 
ponding concessions from the non-Anglican side. It appears, 


_ however, that the provisions about Baptism represent a real con- 
_ cession by the Baptists, so much so that the Baptists have now 
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come to feel that they have gone further than their principles 


would allow them to go. Certain amendments made in 1955 
plainly imply the sufficiency of infant baptisms, and these have, it 


is understood, provoked strong opposition among Baptists. 


2. Baptism and Holy Communion 

It may be remarked that the Plan allows for baptism by 
“immersion, or affusion, or sprinkling”, but, in view of the 
astonishing fact that in the latest (1955) edition of the Ceylon 
Scheme, “sprinkling” is defined, in violation of the English lan- 
guage, as meaning that “the minister dips his hand in water and 
places it on the head of the candidate”, this phrase ‘would seem 
to need clarification. 

For the Celebration of Holy Communion any form of service 
which was in use in any of the uniting churches is to be allowed 
in the united church, the only stipulation being that “bread and 
wine shall be set apart with the unfailing use of Christ’s words of 
institution”. Six elements of the service are recommended, and 


these are on the whole satisfactory from a Catholic point of 


view, but there is no guarantee that they will be used. 

Two points need special stress: (1) There i is no prohibition of 
the use of unfermented fruit juice instead of fermented wine. 
Reference to the dictionary would Suggest that the word “wine” 
itself implied this prohibition, but, in view of the fact that it has 


now been discovered that many members of CSI use the word 


to mean an unfermented juice, this is a point that needs clarifi- 
cation. A recent correspondence in the Church Times made it 
plain that, in spite of assertions to the contrary, the‘CIPBC has 
never tolerated this departure from Catholic practice. (2)-There 


_ is mo provision for the reverent consumption or reservation of . 
the remains of the consecrated elements. Once again, the prac- 
_ tices that have come to light as regards the CSI show that this 


cannot be taken for granted. 


3. The Doctrine of the Ministry 

The most serious criticisms, however, lie against that part of 
the Plan which is concerned with the ministry. 

The Plan tells us that ‘the ordained Ministry of the Church is 
derived from Christ and his Apostles, and under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit continues to derive its authority from Christ 
through the Church’. (p.7). (The substitution of “derived” for 
“descended” in the August 1955 amendments to the Plan seem 
to weaken this statement from the Catholic point of view). On 
p.8, however, it says: “The ministry is committed to the Church 
as a function of the whole body of Christ, and therefore, while 
it is especially exercised by the ordained Ministry, it is thus 
exercised as a function of the body as a whole, and does not 
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belong to the ordained Ministry exclusively or in — from 
the body’. 

This represents one strand of N.T. teaching (e.g. 1 Cor. xii) 
and we welcome its affirmation, but it excludes its complement 
in the N.T., viz. that the Apostolate is not only a function of the 
Church, but is creative of the Church, the organ instituted and 
empowered by Christ to extend and govern the Church in his 
name (cf. I Cor. ili-vi). This is one of the traditional functions 
of the Historic Episcopate. The Basis of Union accepts and 
desires to continue the ‘Historic Episcopate’ that is ‘the Episco- 
pate which is in historic continuity with that of the early Church’. 
And yet this is to imply ‘no particular theological interpretation 
of episcopacy’ for the united Church (p.8.) 

The North Indian Episcopate is to be formed from a merger 
between the Anglican and Methodists episcopates, the Anglican 
giving the Methodists “the special link with the Episcopate of the 
Primitive Church which the Anglican Communion claims to have 
preserved”. (It is noteworthy that, while recognising that the 
Anglican Communion makes this claim, it is nowhere said in 
the Plan that the claim is in fact justified) and the Methodists 
enabling the Anglicans ‘to enter into the spiritual heritage of the 
episcopal branch of the Methodist Communion’ (p.15). The epis- 
copate is taken to stand for some continuity in church history, 
the Anglican form of its tracing its pedigree back to the primi- 
tive Church of some unspecified period. But, though any parti- 
cular theological interpretation of episcopacy may be unneces- 
Sary, some general interpretation of it is essential in order to 
assure its spiritual value to the united Church and to save it 
from incorporation on grounds of antiquity alone: that is to say, 
the Episcopate must be in some way connected with God and 
his purpose of redemption in Christ, rather than with the con- 
tinuity and history of the Church alone. 

Perhaps it might be constructive to call to mind the distinction 
between a mysterium fidei, an aspect of the richness of the 
revealed faith and its various theological explanations, as with 
the sacrament of the altar (Cf. John vi, or Ignatius. “The Bread 
of the Eucharist is the Body of Christ’, and St. Thomas on Tran- 
substantiation). Here the mysterium fidei is the continuous apos- 
tolate issuing from God and continued in the Church; there are 
various theories concerning this transmissions. 

Among the negotiating bodies themselves it was at one point 
realised that the problems regarding the ministry had not been 
satisfactorily resolved, and it was agreed that each of the parties 
should give a full and clear statement of its beliefs about the 
ministry. It is much to be regretted that, according to recent 
information, this agreement has been abandoned as inexpedient 
and that the whole question is being by-passed. This clearly 
‘indicates that some at least of the non-Anglicans have a radi- 
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cally different view of ordination from that of Anglicans; . thus, 
for example, it is said that Baptists and Congregationalists do 


not look upon ordination as conferring a life-long status. The. 


most authoritative Anglican utterance on the subject of recent 
years is the Reply of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
in 1897 to the condemnation of Anglican Orders by Pope Leo 
XIII, and attention should be drawn to what is there said about 
the conferring of the “character” of priesthood. 


4. The Unification of the Ministry 

It is important to notice that the proposed forms for inaugurat- 
ing the united Church and unifying the ministry have been 
altered from those outlined in the latest (August 1953) edition of 
the Plan ard published in detail in April 1955. The original 
arrangement was as follows: 7 

(1) An inaugural service of assent to the Basis of Union and 
the Constitution of the united Church. ‘ 

(2) A representative act of unification of the ministry. In this 
two ministers were to be chosen from each of the uniting 
Churches, one of the two being a bishop in the case of an 
episcopal (Anglican or Methodist) church. Then the representa- 
tives of one of the churches would lay their hands -on-those of 
all the other churches, saying a prescribed form of words. Then 
the representatives,of another of the churches would do the same; 
and this would be repeatéd until the representatives of each 
church had ‘la¥d hands upon the representatives of each church 
except their own. 

(3) The unification of the episcopate. In this three bishops from 
each of the episcopal churches were to be chosen, who were to 
be assisted by a representative minister of each of the non- 
episcopal churches. Then the bishops of one church, assisted by 
the representatives of the non-episcopal churches, were to lay 
hands upon the bishops-of the other church, saying a prescribed 
form of words. Then the bishops of the second church were. to 
lay hands similarly upon those of the first. 

(4) The Consecration of new bishops. 

(5) Diocesan services of unification. 

These arrangements were drastically criticised by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in a document dated 4th January 1955. 
Not all of his suggestions were accepted, but in August 1955 the 
Steps were re-arranged in the following order: 

(1) The inaugural service. | 
(2) The unification of the episcopate. 2 
(3) The representative act of unification of the ministry. —~ 
(4) The confirmation or appointment of existing bishops 
and the consecration of new bishops. 
(5) Diocesan services of unification. 
It was also decided to reconsider the formulas to be used with 
the laying on of hands for the Ministry and the Episcopate. 
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This new arrangement, in which the unification of the Epis- 
copate precedes the representative act of unification of the 
ministry undoubtedly makes better sense than the earlier one, 
but it is still open to grave objections, and indeed the whole 
method of re-unification proposed needs questioning. The pur- 
pose of any reunion scheme must surely be, as more than one 
Lambeth conference has insisted, to produce, among other 
things, a ministry whose validity cannot be called in doubt. The 
proposed North Indian rites are unique in the history of Chris- 
tendom and, although it may not be clear that they will not 
result in a valid ministry, it is quite clear that many Anglicans 
will seriously doubt whether they have provided it. 

It is admitted quite openly that, although the same form of 
words would be used by Anglicans over non-Anglicans and by 
non-Anglicans‘over Anglicans, they would be used with different 
meanings. This is most unsatisfactory, and indeed immoral, for 
it is the purpose of words to express meaning, not to conceal it. 
It is difficult to criticise the forms in details, as they have been 
withdrawn for further consideration; it may be hoped that this 
consideration will bring the latent ambiguities into the open, so 
as to make it clear whether or not the churches concerned can, 
without disloyalty to their own principles, connive at the inter- 
pretations held by the others. Perhaps the most serious ambiguity 
occurs in a paragraph which professes to remove an ambiguity. 
On p.li of the Plan it is denied that the proposed -rite.is a 
re-ordination, and it is just possible for a Catholic to interpret 
this as meaning that the non-Anglican minister upon whom it is 
being used is not being re-ordained because, so far as the his- 
toric apostolic ministry is concerned, he has not been ordained 
at all. To put the matter in different words, it might be argued 
that the subject is not being non-episcopally re-ordained, since 
he has already been non-episcopally ordained; and he is not 
being episcopally re-ordained, since he has never been episco- 
pally ordained until now. He was already a Protestant minister: 
he is now being made a Catholic priest. Some such interpreta- 
tion as this would seem to be required if the scheme is not to be 
in direct contradiction with the Constitution of the CIPBC; for 
that Constitution forbids anyone to minister in a church of the 
CIPBC unless he has been episcopally ordained. Some Anglican 
supporters of the Plan, when speaking to other Anglicans, have 
commended it as providing a scheme by which non-Anglicans 
may receive episcopal ordination without knowing it. It is, how- 
ever, very doubtful whether this interpretation of the rite would 
be considered as tolerable by the non-Anglican uniting bodies, 
and the question is far too important to be left in doubt. 

It should-be noticed’that the Basis of Union states not only 
(VIII, B, iv) that “the fact that other Churches do not follow the 
rule of episcopal ordination shall not in itself preclude the 
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united Church from holding relations of communion and fellow- 
ship with them” but also (XV, ii a) that “any ordained minister 
of such a Church will be free as a visitor. to minister or celebrate 
Holy Comunion if he is invited to do so. . .” As these ministers: 
will be allowed to celebrate without receiving any further ordina- 
tion, this provision undermines the requirement embodied in the 
Constitution of CIPBC that only an episcopally ordained 
minister may celebrate the Eucharist. It is also in direct conflict 
with the similar requirement embodied in the law and practice 
of the Church of England. It should be- noted further that a 
provision in the South India scheme similar to that contained in 
the Basis of Union has been, because of its conflict with Catholic 
principles, one of the factors which have made it necessary to 
place important limitations on the relations between the Church 
of England and the C.S.L. This provision is one of those features 
of the South India scheme which will have to be examined again 
after 1977 in the light of any action which the C.S.I. may then. 
have taken with regard to it. To accept now a similar provision 
in the constitution of a body, such as the proposed North India 
Church, with which it is intended that the Church of England 
shall immediately be in full communion is to prejudge the issue 
of principle and to render nugatory the restrictions imposed in 
1955 in her relationship to C.S.L. 

If the non-Anglicans were willing, in order to relieve the 
Anglicans from, having to abandon their own principles of 
Church order, to agree to a regulation that only episcopally 
ordained clergy should be allowed to celebrate in the united 
body, a grave obstacle would be removed. 


: 5. A Constructive Suggestion 

The difficulties that have been encountered in trying to find a 
formula of unification which will not restrict the office conferred 
to one territorial area of the Church but will make it plain that 
the minister is to be a minister of the Universal Church are so 
great that they may well be insurmountable. The fundamental 
weakness of the proposed method of unifying the ministry lies 
in the assumption that the same ceremony and formula must be 
used by Anglicans and non-Anglicans upon each other even if 
they interpret it in different ways. It is surely more realistic and 
more honest to state openly that, if the interpretations are to be 
different, the ceremonies and rites ought to be different too, in 
order to conform to these different interpretations. There ought 
indeed to be mutuality and reciprocity between the parties to a 
reunion scheme, but the right kind surely consists in each party 
communicating to the other the things which it conceives the. 
_ other to lack. There are two ways in which this might be done, 
and it is significant that they are both of them simpler than the 
_method proposed by the Plan. 
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The first of these methods would consist in each of the parties 


using upon the other whatever ceremony and rite it considered 
to be necessary to confer the ministry which it believed itself to 
possess, so that the Anglicans would ordain the non-Anglicans in 
the usual Anglican way. There would be no need to raise the 
difficult question of the precise difference between, say, a priest 
_in the threefold historic ministry of the apostolic succession and 
a minister in the Congregationalist body; after the rite had been 
performed, the men upon whom it had been done would be both. 

A better method than this, however, and one which would 
manifest the true kind of reciprocity, would consist in each party 
doing precisely what it would do before the union to a minister 
of the other body who wished to enter its ministry. If a Metho- 
dist minister wants to become an Anglican priest he has to be 


ordained by a bishop. If an Anglican priest wants to become a ~ 


Methodist minister he is presumably not ordained by the Metho- 
dists but simply given an appropriate commission. It appears, 
therefore, that the proper method of unifying the ministry is for 
an Anglican bishop to ordain the non-Anglican ministers to the 
priesthood (and for three or more Anglican bishops to conse- 


crate some of them to the episcopate), and for the non-Anglicans 


to commission the Anglican clergy, by whatever method they 
consider to be appropriate (e.g. by extending the right hand of 
fellowship), to minister in their churches. This method would 
manifest the true kind of reciprocity, for true reciprocity surely 
consists in each party allowing the other to do whatever it con- 
siders to be necessary, and not in making the rather childish 
demand “If you are going to do something to me, I insist on 
doing the same thing to. you”. The Anglican Church claims, as 
the English Archbishops made plain in their reply to Pope Leo 
XIII, that its priests are priests in the Catholic sense, but Metho- 
dist makes no such claim for its ministers. Phe traditional prac- 
tice of the Anglican Church in dealing with Free-church ministers 
who wish to become Anglican ministers is to ordain them to the 
diaconate and the priesthood, but no Free-churchman thinks that 
an Anglican priest needs ordination if he is to function as a 
Free-church minister. Let us then in honesty arrange that in our 
schemes of union the non-Anglican ministers shall be ordained 
and the Anglican ministers commissioned, and not seek to 
devise ambiguous formulas which different persons can interpret 
in different.sense. Let each side say what it believes the other to 
lack and how it proposes to give it. And let each accept from 
‘the other whatever the other believes it has to give. But let us 
abandon that childish attitude which is unworthy of those who 
are seeking the will of God, which says “If we are going to 
insist on ordaining them, we must let them think that they are 
ordaining us” or “If we are only going to let them commission 
us, we must let them think that we are only commissioning 
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them”. It is quite clear from their present practice among them- 
selves that the non-episcopal bodies would be perfectly readyto . 
accept the Anglican clergy without any service of ordination, « 
re-ordination or para-ordination at all, were it not for the fact 

that the Anglican Church cannot accept their ministers in that 
way and that it is mistakenly felt that politeness on the one 
side and proper pride on the other demands some quid pro quo. . 


6. Other Problems 


There remain a number of subsidiary, but important prob- 
lems. The uniting Churches intend to retain their present rela- 
tions with their parent bodies outside India and Pakistan. It is 
understood that Anglicans in North India have no intention 
of entering into any union which wili cut them off, even tem- 
porarily, from full intercommunion with the Anglican churches. 
This carries with it two consequences. (1) It is far more important 
than in the case of the South India union that the terms of union | 
shall be such as the Anglican Communion and its constituent 
churches can fully accept. In the case of South India the rela- 
tionship is only one of limited intercommunion, and this, as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury emphasised in his speech to Convo- 
cation in October 1955, is a relationship that can be extended, 
festricted or even broken off, as circumstances may require. A 
relation of full intercommunion, on the other hand, involves a 
full recognition by each body of the catholicity of the other, as 
was made plain in the case of the Old Catholics, and is very 
, much more difficult to modify or suspend. (2) It is necessary that 

all the outstanding problems between the uniting churches shall 
be settled at the outset; there will be nothing like the “thirty- 
year period” of the South India scheme at the end of whicha _ 


definite decision can be taken. The intention of the Plan is that 
from the moment of union the United Church should be in full 
intercommunjon with the Anglican churches. It is indeed difficult 
to see how it will be possible to obtain from the Anglican | 


churches the assurances necessary for the inauguration of the 

new church so long as the question of its relations to the parent 

bodies outside India remains as it now is in the Plan. This is one 

of a most serious questions to which attention needs to be 
-epaid. 

Finally there remains the question of lay discipline, and of the - 
ministry of women. On the first of these, clarification is needed 
especially in relation to problems of marriage..On the second, it 
is asserted that conditions in India are such as to render any 
demand for the ordination of women improbable at present. 
Nevertheless it is well known that some of the parent bodies, 
particularly the Congregationlist, make provision for this, and if 
the plan is adopted in its present form there is nothing to 
prevent an Anglican in India finding himself receiving com- 
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munion from the hands of a visiting English Congregational 
minister who is a woman. 


7. Conclusion 

All the above points urgently need attention if the plan for 
North India is to receive implementation from the Anglican side. 
It should be added that, with the exception of the complications 
produced by the participation of Methodist “bishops”, the above 
remarks apply in general to the Ceylon scheme, which is,in_its 

main features similar to the North India plan. : | 
There is disquieting tendency in some quarters to assume that 
the North India Plan is to all intents and purposes already accep- 
ted and there is some evidence that in places it has been, as it 
were, unofficially implemented already. It thus needs to be 
remembered \that it cannot receive final approval for at least six 
years and that in the meantime it will have to be submitted to 
| councils of all the Anglican dioceses concerned; these may insist 
on its alteration or even its rejection. Finally it must be stressed 
that, in pressing their criticisms of the scheme, Anglicass will be 
serving the interests of something very much wider than Angli- 
canism itself. In our plans for the future of Christianity in India 
we must be satisfied to bring into being a body which will receive 
anything less»than the widest possible recognition from other 
Christian bodies. We must not give the Indian Church of the 
future less than we ourselves today possess. As things are, we 
cannot hope to obtain constructive criticism from official Roman 
Catholicism, but it should be possible, and would be most 
valuable, to submit the Plan for comment to the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Churches with which the Anglican Churches have had 


relations of growing intimacy in. recent years, and with the Old 
_ Catholic Churches, with which they are already in full com- 
munion. Nor is it simply a matter of satisfying contemporary 
| Christendom. The Church militant is an organic entity with a 


continuous existence on earth from the time of our Lord’s earthly 
life to the present day and the past generations of the Church 
militant are one with us in our membership of the one Body of 
Christ in which a common life is shared by Christians here and 
beyond the grave. As the late Dr. Kirk remarked, it is every bit 
as important that the Church of the future should have a ministry 
that would be recognised as such by the Church of all the ages 
as by the Chistian denominations of the present day.* Above all 
we must not submit to the defeatist and opportunist mood which * 
is prepared to acquiesce in something less than the fulness of 
Catholic Christianity because it despairs of enjoying the whole. 


*Beauty and Bands, p.249. 
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FRATERNAL CHARITY AND CHRISTIAN UNITY 


(A Conference given to the Community of the Holy Cross, 
Haywards Heath.) 


In a message written for the Week of Prayer for Christian 
Unity in 1950, a devoted Belgian Priest, now with God, wrote 
these words, which might well serve as the text of this conference. 

“Charity is the essential element in the work for Unity.” 
“Charity,” which as St. Paul says “hopeth all things, believeth _ 
all things, endureth all things” (1. Cor. 13.7). Now it does not ~ 
require much reflection to see that without the spirit of charity 
no One could hope to ‘persevere through all the obstacles, set- 
. backs and misunderstandings that workers for unity encounter. 
The many prejudices, the lack of love, the wilful ignorance of 
other Christian traditions that are still to be found amongst 
those who glory in the name of Catholic are enough to ‘daunt 
the most valiant worker in this field, unless his fortitude is 
informed by charity. To work or to pray for Christian unity is to 
deal a blow to Satan and all the enemies of God. For, obviously, 
the reunion of all Christians must be Satan’s chief target, the 
one he strives to aim at with every weapon in his hands. It is 
acknowledged on all sides that the disunity amongst Christians 
is one of the great hindrances to the peace of the world. So the 
devil will always labour to maintain the immense scandal of 
our divisions, He fears the blow to his empire over souls that 
would result from the ending of our happy divisions. For this 
immense blessing when it comes will be surely a manifestation 
to the world of the innermost life of God, the showing forth 
of the supreme truth that God is love. What greater sign could 
the world receWe of Divine charity than its power to destroy 
all separations between those who should be visibly one in 
Christ? surely no-one can think deeply about unity without seeing 
that the greater glory of God, the brilliant manifestation of 
what He is, requires us all to labour unceasingly for it? Many 
despair of it Or even wonder whether one can pray for it, that is 
for Reunion, since to beg for it is to beg for a miracle of Divine 
power. But how can we say we love God and so will His greater 
glory if we hesitate to surrender ourselves to Him to be His 
instruments for the working of his great miracle? . 

What happens when two Christians, long estranged from each 
other, become visibly friends once again, and of one heart and 
one mind? Surely we have then a veritable Epiphany of God, a 
showing forth before our very eyes of the same love that ever 
binds together in One the Father and The Son. We see the Unity 
we ask for when we give free course in our hearts to the prayer 
of Christ—“that they all may be one, as thou Father art in Me 
and I in Thee, that they may be one in us.” The greater glory of 
God, the aim of every devout soul, demands the miracle of the 


reunion of all Christians, Such a reunion, “when Christ wills and 
by the means that He wills,” would bring a veritable Epiphany 
to the world of God’s own life of perfect love. 

Try to think of the vision that would be ours of the immanence 
of Christian unity, if we could see all the Baptized filled with an 
overwhelming zeal for the restoration of visible unity. The walls 
of our present sorrowful separations could not withstand a great 
wave of wills impregnated with charity, with zeal for the Lord 
of Hosts and His greater glory. This wave is already stronger 
than it was. Only last year I read an article in the Oecumenical 
Review by a German Lutheran Professor, in which he said that 
in spite of setbacks on the surface the Holy Spirit is drawing us 
together in the depths. This is surely true, for our individual 
docility to the Holy Spirit, Who is the Love of God shed abroad 
in our hearts, must bring us daily, though imperceptibly, nearer 
to each other. This, of course, is why we can never escape from 
the primacy of the spiritual life in any work for unity. Anything 
that improves or deepens our spiritual life must hasten unity. 

So any and every urge to greater charity towards God and our 
neighbour is a grace we must respond to with all the generosity . 
we ‘possess. And, remember, one grace responded to whole- 
heartedly brings us further graces, fresh opportunities of progress 
in the Christian life. But, not only must we work at our own 
sanctification, we must pray for that of others, especially of 
those of other Christian Traditions. When the Lyons intentions 
for the week of prayer—for the sanctification of Catholics, 
Anglicans, Orthodox and so on are everywhere observed or used, 
we shall all pass into a different climate in our relations with 
those separated from us. 

Now it is your privilege, as, Religious to manifest in your 
daily lifé Christ Who is our only true life and perfect peace. 
As followers of the Rule of St. Benedict, you live by a rule 
designed to further the fullest manifestation of charity in your 
daily life, its deepest penetration of your wills. Charity resides 
in the will not in the emotions and so progress in charity is 
qualitative not quantitative. I mean that it uoes not consist in 
your feeling more love for God or your neighbour, but in your 
having a better kind of love. Progress in charity means that the 
quality of your charity becomes richer, more supernatural and 
more Divine. How grand it is to think that the charity you 
exercise now in attending to this conference is filling you more 
with God. For every surrender to the love of God means that 
you are more indwelt by God. This is why St. Benedict wants us 
to prefer nothing whatever to Christ. This is why he insists that 
we should try to see Christ present in all we come in contact 
with—in superiors, guests, the sick and the poor, in all men 
without any exception. All are to be treated as if they were 


_ Christ Himself, as other Christs. We are never to forget that 


what we do to others we do to Him, that Christ is pained in 
others by our forgetfulness, thoughtlessness or unkind words. 
Of course there are and will be times when we find it hard to 
see Christ in others, even in our Superiors, St. Gertrude the 
Great once asked Our Lord why He allowed Superiors to remain 
imperfect. And He replied that it was to increase the faith of 
their subjects. There was once a person whom many found diffi- 
cult to deal with. Yet that true Saint of Cowley, Fr. George Con- 
greve S.S.J.E., seemed to manage very well with him. So he was 
asked how he could succeed where others failed. He replied “l 
scratch a little and I find Christ.” If we look sincerely for Christ 
in others, we shall surely find Him. And, after all, what does it 
matter if our neighbour is ‘difficult to live with? You must 
remember the words of St. Francis de Sales—‘Jesus likes it 
best when we go with great difficulty to kiss his feet”. That is to 
—— we serve Him in othefs at greater cost to our natural 
The 7lst chapter of the Holy Rule bears the title “that the 
Brethren be obedient to one another.” And it begins by remind- 
ing us that by this road of obedience we shall come unto God. 
Have you ever realized that to keep this 71st chapter by being 
always obliging to others and ready to serve them, means that 
the very life of the Blessed Trinity, the perfect giving of the 
Father to the Son and of the Son to the Father in their mutual 
love, the Holy Spirit, is reflected here in your convent? Indeed 
that God is thus so honoured in your midst by your practice of 
Christian charity that the joys of Our Lady and the Saints in 
Heaven are increased. Christ, Who is the Truth, tells us that 
whenever we do penance, put God first and not self, there is joy 
in Heaven. All this is quite true. In his fine book on the Primacy 
of Charity in Moral Theology, Pere Gilleman S.J. says that 
“Charity brings us the Trinitarian love itself; or, better, trans- 
‘ ports us into it.” Think of that. Every little hidden or overt act 
of genial kindness to another—putting a shy person at her ease. 
for example—transports you into the very heart and centre of all 
love, into God. “All the moral life of Christians,” says the 
theologian just quoted, “consists in letting the marvels of 
Trinitarian love expand and open in their everyday relations with 
each other.” This, of course, is why it is so immensely good for 
us to be given so many opportunities in daily life of being unsel- 
fish. “Let none follow what seems good. for himself,”-says St. 
Benedict, “but rather what seems good for another.”—72. I hope 
you can see now more clearly that every act of charity you show 
others, each act of unselfishness is bound to: be an effective 
prayer for Unity. For the more the Trinitarian love expands and 
opens in you, the more your very being in Christ will draw others 
to desire visible unity with you. Yes, “Charity is the essential 
element in the work for unity.” The more we all allow—and 
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how grand for us to have the chance to do so! the pure unselfish 
love of the Three Divine Persons to flame up in us, the more this 
love will burn up and consume the suspicions, jealousies, mis- 
trust and inherited prejudices, religious and political that now do 
so much to keep Christians separated from each other. The lack 
of love between Christians of different traditions must be des- 
troyed first before Theologial differences can be faced rightly 
and overcome. 

So it is quite essential that we should all surrender ourselves 
better each day to the love of God, to give ourselves to be filled 
with it so that we may reflect His own pure unselfish love. As St. 
Augustine says somewhere “All that the Father is, He is not to 
Himself but to the Son: all that the Son is, He is not to Himself 
but to the Father; all that the Holy Ghost is, He is not to Him- 
_ self but to the Father and to the Son.” “Because of this unity” 
says the Council of Florence, “the Father is wholly in the Son 
and in the Holy Ghost; the Son is wholly in the Father and in 
the Holy Ghost; the Holy Ghost is wholly in the Father and in 
the Son. No person proceeds another in eternity, nor exceeds 
Him in greatness, nor surpasses Him in power.’ 

Let us, then, often adore the infinite unselfishness of God, the 
perfect Trinitarian love, that we may become transparent of it 
and allow it to be glorified in our every-day life. Then we shall 
indeed be Apostles of unity, creative with God and in Him of 
the desire for it in other souls. For when we contemplate the per- 
fect unity Christ wills for us and adore the unity of the Three 
Persons of the most Holy Trinity, the miracle of the visible 
reunion of all the Baptized in one flock and under oné Shepherd 
will draw ever nearer. 

Notice once again how we never escape from the Primacy of 
the Spiritual life in this vital matter of Christian unity, No one 
can try to be a Christian without being pained by the scandal 
of our divisions. And, then, finding himself driven by this very 
pain to ease it, by being a still better Christian. So the fullest 
penetration of our wills by charity must involve us in the Cross. 
To show true charity means to bear most patiently with the 
imperfections and infirmities of our brthren. And such patience 
requires the real sacrifice or crucifixion of our natural self. Try 
for one day to be patient with all who annoy or try you, and you 
will see that patience is a most effective way of entering in to the 
Sacrifice of Calvary. Patience with others, self-restraint in general 
shows that the unselfishness of God is mightily energising in us. 
That the perfect self-donation of the Father to the Son and of 
the Son to the Father in their mutual love the Holy Ghost is 
being reflected and shown forth in our life. In 1938 the then 
Abbess of the Trappistines of Grottaferrata near Rome sent me 
a little note book that had been used by Mother Immaculata, an 
old Nun of Grottaferrata, who offered her life to-God for unity 
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in 1937 and died within a month. In this little book you can 
read these words, which in English, run as follows:— 
Jesus our Model. | 
Humility and abnegation produce charity ad 
neighbour. 
The flower of charity is C hristian good manners. | 
Courtesy is its perfume. .. 
Jesus was infinitely courteous. 
He never answered roughly. 
He never listened coldly. 
He never worked naan: 
He never ordered imperiously 
He never asserted His rights tenaciously. 
He never spoke inconsiderately. — 
He never did anything precipitately. 
He did not live delicately. 
He was never too familiar in intercourse with anyone. 
He never did anything immoderately. 
O Beautiful! O Holy! O Lovely restraint of Jesus!—Imitate it. 
Benedict Ley, O.S.B. 


MINISTERIAL PRIESTHOOD 


‘Ye also as living stones are built up a spiritual house for a 
holy priesthood to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ’ (I Pet. 2.5); “Ye are an elect race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a people for God’s own possession. 
That ye may shew forth the achievements of him who called. * 

you out of darkness into his marvellous light: which in time past 
— were no people but now are the people of God’ (I Pet. 2.9); 
‘He made us to be a kingdom, to be priests unto his God and 
Father’ (Rev. 1.6). 

It would be difficult to imagine two writings more diverse in 
outlook and character than I Peter and Revelations. One is the 
word of a practically minded pastor: the other of a enthusiastic 
visionary. Yet they have this at least in common that when they 
seek to express the nature of the Catholic Church. they can find 
no adequate language less than that which had been applied 
of old to Israel after the flesh, language which speaks in terms of 
priesthood and sacrifice. But when we take account of this in the 
light of their diversity it is hard to escape the conclusion that 
the passage in Exodus to which both are so evidently alluding, 
like the better known Old Testament texts of real or supposed 
Messianic import, formed part of the card index of proof texts 
from the Old Testament which the Apostolic and subapostolic 
Church believed to constitute the tile deeds of its exclusive 
claims. 
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Now at first stght this emphasis on priesthood and its function 
of offering ‘spiritual’—i.e., real as opposed to material—sacrifices 
Suggests that since all Christians are priests there can be no 
essential place for an official or ministerial priesthood. In fact 
this is the very conclusion which has been reached by many who 
have essayed to reconstruct the form of Christianity after a sup- 
posed Biblical pattern, Some like the Friends and the Plymouth 
Brethren have seen that conformity to that pattern renders any 
kind of formally constituted ministry not only redundant but 
actually subversive of authentic Christianity. Others again con- 
cede the desirability of a ministry as dictated solely by practical 
needs or human convenience, and if the S. Indian Scheme may be 
cited as an example use expressions like ‘it has in experience 
been found best that one minister should lead the worship of the 
Church’ in order to justify—it would seem almost to apologize 
for—the existence of any ministry whatsoever. 

There can be no doubt that the question whether a ministerial 
priesthood is or is not integral to the very being of the Christian 
Church is one of those which constitutes the gravest obstacles to 
the restoration of organic union among Christians, For it should 
be realised that those who allow only that such a priesthood ts 
desirable, do in fact deny its indispensability at least by implica- 
tion. Moreover this crux is one which is quite independent of the 
further problem, i.e., granted the indispensability of a ministerial - 
priesthood, of what precise nature is it to consist? To put it in 
other-words: if in fact some ministry is essential, what after all 
is the essential ministry? 

Let us go back to Exodus. The passage which as has been 
suggested, was in the mind alike of the author of I Peter as of 
the author*of-the Revelation® occurs in a section of the book 
belonging in all probability to a pre-exilic strand of tradition. 
This means that_at the time when it attained its present literary 
shape not only was the monarchy in existence but the priesthood . 
had acquired something at least of its formalised official charac- 
ter, It therefore seems safe to affirm that the writer saw nothing 
inconsistent in the assertion of the priestly character of the nation 


as a whole and the existence of a ministerial priesthood. This 
‘duality if it may be so described may be traced in: the later 


Hebrew tradition. It emerges not less clearly in a well known 
passage in the fifth century section of the book of Isaiah where 
in 61:6, a passage descriptive of the relation of Israel to the con- 
temporary nations of the world, the author writes: ‘Ye shall be 


- named the priests of Yahweh: men shall call you the ministers 


of our God.’ This pasSage has a peculiar interest since it belongs 
to the pericope appointed to be read in the synagogue of 
Nazareth on the occasion of our Lord’s presence there as 
recorded in Luke 4. For it is reasonably certain that these words 
were included in the lesson which he actually read, If this were 
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so, we can more readily account for the use made of the idea b 
the Apostolic and Subapostolic Church. . 


It is however sometimes suggested that the sovereign priest- 


hood ascribed to our Lord himself by such writers as the 
author of Hebrews and the author of Revelation involve the 
supersession of a ministerial priesthood such as that which was 
characteristic of Judaism in the first century A.D. So far as 
Revelation is concerned, it would be most hazardous to attempt to 
construct out of its heterogeneous and often incoherent materia! 
anything in the nature of a formal pattern of Church Order. 
But there is at least.one idea which it contains which seems to 
have some bearing on our subject to which we shall recur in due 
course. 

The author of Hebrews is of course primarily an apologist. 


His aim, it would seem, is to demonstrate the supreme validity | 


of the Christian claim against certain forms of Alexandrine 


Judaism. Hence his insistence on the superiority of our Lord. 


' both;in his person and in his function to the outstanding per- 
sonalities of Moses and Aaron. His assertion of the Priesthood 
of Jesus therefore receives a certain emphasis which ought not 
to be taken in isolation from other equally relevant ideas. It 
should not escape notice that the author of I Peter describes 
our Lord’s character as ‘Shepherd and Bishop of our souls’, in a 
context setting forth the effectiveness of his atoning work. 
Before passing on to consider how far this duality of priest- 
hood in Judaism of which we have spoken may be seen to 
emerge transformed and reconstituted in the Christian Church, 
‘which is declared by St. Paul to be the Israel of God, we may 


call attention to our Lord’s own attitude to the ministerial priest- 


hood of his time._ft is perfectly true that He was by no means 
uncritical of the manner in which it exercised its functions. 
The obvious illustration of the Cleansing of the Temple shows 
abundantly that this was so. Yet we should do less than justice 
to other evidence, if we supposed this critical attitude to imply 
that He was altogether hostile to the very principle of ministerial 
priesthood. That He fully recognized the current belief that the 
priesthood owed its status and authority to God himself is seen 
in His insistence that the leper after his healing should conform 
to the requirement of the ‘Mosaic law and avail himself, as the 
law prescribed, of the ministration of the priesthood, in spite of 
the fact that in all probability to do so involved a laborious 
journey to Jerusalem. To judge from the context it was the man 
himself and not our Lord who appears to have taken the line 
that his journey was not really necessary. If we recall the bold- 
ness with which He claimed to set aside current interpretations 
of the law in other connexions His insistence on its validity in 
this connexion is all the more impressive. | 

- When we turn to consider the measures which He is said to 
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have taken for the reconstitution of Israel in relation to the 
kingship of God we are bound to give a prominent place to this 
evidence -of a deliberate process of selection. This again is a 
familiar part of the Old Testament pattern. But in the New 
Testament its importance is enhanced by a marked sense of 
urgency. It is in no sense true that our-Lord was content to let 
matters take their chance. ‘He made twelve’ says St. Mark, in 
a characteristically pregnant phrase. ‘That they might be with 
him, and that he might send them forth to preach, and to have 
authority to cast out demons’ (3.14). It has been argued that the 
apostolate thus constituted was limited in the extent of its func- 
tion and authority to the earthly ministry of Jesus himself or at 
least to the lifetime of the apostles themselves. There is however 
nothing in the context or elsewhere in the Gospels which compels 
belief that His intention in ‘making twelve’ was so limited. Indeed 
it the thought underlying the picture language of Luke 22.29: 
‘I delegate-to you a kingdom even as my Father delegated unto 
me. . . and ye shall sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel.’ If taken into account it will be hard to deny that the 
function of the twelve is conceived to extend into the Messianic 
age of the world to come. What is however quite beyond doubt 
is that his Church of his generation which had withessed the 
Resurrection and experienced the first surge of missionary expan- 
sion did not so. conceive of his intention. On the contrary the 
apostolate continues to function as the core of gow and the 
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Revelation who once again with a nie stroke of his brush 
paints in an essential feature of the ideal church, “The holy city 


‘Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from God’ (21.10). So far 
is he from imagining the apostolate is a temporary and evanes- 


cent element in the new Israel that he pictures that ‘the wall of 
the city had twelve foundations and on them the names of the 
twelve ‘anaes of the Lamb’ (21.14). 


Yet may it not be said that there is a long way from any 
assertion of an apostolate as a permanent and indispensable 
element in the Church of Jesus Messiah and the integral place 
of a ministerial priesthood, apart from the general priesthood 
of all believers as members of that Church. That St. Paul con- 
ceived himself as an apostle, inferior in no respect, least of 
all in that of authority even to the twelve is so well known as 


scarcely to need demonstration. The obvious illustration 


of 2 Cor. 12.11: ‘In nothing was I behind the very chiefest 
apostles’ springs to mind. Yet side by side with his confident 
assertion of his apostleship we should not fail to place his no 
less confident and striking assertion of his priesthood. In writing 
to the infant community at Rome, he speaks of himself (15.15f) 
thus; ‘I write the more boldly unto you in some measure, as 
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putting you again in remembrance (it is evidently a theme which 
is familiar if not elsewhere at least to the Romans) because of 
the Grace which was given me of God, that I should be a 
leitourgos of Christ Jesus to the Gentiles, offering as a priest the 
Gospel of God, that his sacrifice of the Gentiles might be made 
acceptable, being sanctified by the Holy Ghost.’ The whole pat- 
tern of sacrificial worship of ministerial priesthood underlies 
these highly pictorial expressions the full force of which can 
hardly be reproduced in translation. Neither ‘minister’ or ‘minis- 
tering’ of the Revised Version is in any way adequate to convey 
the essential background of the Apostle’s thoughts. Nor in view 
of the context is it possible to dismiss his words as a rare flight 
of enthusiastic description. For, as we have pointed out he him- 
self implies that it is an idea of which he is accustomed to make 
use, as his correspondents have reason to know. 

There is one further N.T. writing which may conceivably refer 
to the ministerial priesthood: the Third Epistle of John. The 
writer of this epistle who calls himself a presbyter addresses him- 
self to a certain Gaius. He complains of the activities of one 
Diotrephes, who loygth to have the pre-eminence or like Leo X 
‘enjoys’ the first place. Does it appear fanciful to regard him as 
an example, although perhaps not a happy one, of the successors 
of the Apostles in the ministerial priesthood, inheriting their 
authority and like them administering discipline in the local 
community? Evidently the writer feels a strong preference for 
Demetrius and may well have wished that he rather than 
Diotrephes occupied the first place. 

The method which I have followed in this paper has been to 
trace the evidence for the existence of a ministerial priesthood 
side by side with a recognition of the priestly character the 
whole community in the Old and New Testaments since it has 
been widely supposed that though the latter is undoubtedly 
scriptural, the former is of purely ecclesiastical origin and there- 
fore in no sense integral to the constitution of the Church, It was 
at One time an axiom of Liberal Protestantism that sacramental 
ideas were essentially an ecclesiastical development, and it was 
assumed that the same was true of a sacerdotal conception of 
the ministry. So far as sacramentalism is concerned, it was soon 
discovered that the basic ideas were themselves scriptural and 
hence that the origin of such ideas was to be ascribed not to an 
already corrupt paganised Catholicism but to the first genera- 
tion of Christians itself. It is high time that the same should be 
recognized as true in the case of the ministerial priesthood. 

To St. Clement of Rome and Hippolytus it is not only clear 
that the episcopus is the successor and counterpart of the Apostle 
but that he enjoys certain prerogatives which the layman, in 
spite of his share in the corporate priesthood of the Church, is 
in no way entitled to exercise. The one is plainly implied where 
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it is not actually stated to be a direct*consequence of the other. 
| have attempted to show that the tradition in this matter which 


these two important poy serene express is no mere adaptation 
of the basic pattern of istianity to pagan modes of thought 
and practice but is itself integral to a Scriptural Catholicism. 


Trevor Jalland. 


BOOK REVIEW 


PURITANISM AND RICHARD BAXTER. By Hugh 
Martin, D.D. S.C.M. Press, 1954. 15s. Op. 192 notes and indices. 


Dr. Martin’s book consists of three parts: a brief history of 
English Puritanism; a description of the early Puritans, in which 
the popular view of them is subjected to critical examination; 
and a study of Richard Baxter. Dr. Martin is admirably fair- 


_minded and charitable. He recognises that there were good and 


earnest men on the Cavalier side in the Civil War, that both sides 
were alike intolerant, and he quotes with approval Dr .Hensley 
Henson’s conclusion, “On the Sabbatarian question . . . Laudian- 
ism is seen at its best anid Puritanism at its worst”. | 


In the second section, we are asked to disabuse ourselves of 
the idea of the Puritan created by Restoration carricature, a 
figure no more true to life than the Stage Curate. It has been 
conclusively demonstrated by Dr. Percy Scholes that the Puritans 


‘had no aversion from music*. Dancing.finds a place in the 


Interpreter’s House in the Pilgrim’s Progress; while the sports 
to which they objected were often brutal and the merry-making 
licentious. 


This is set forth soberly and persuasively, and based on 
evidence which is quoted. But we may question whether the 
current idea of the Puritan kill-joy is not derived rather from 
memories of later representatives of Puritanism, not only out- 
side but also within the Established Church: or whether, if 
originally derived from Restoration Comedy, it would have 
survived if it had not been confirmed by contemporary examples. 
If the original Puritans were ready to use all God’s good gifts, 
in moderation, with thankfulness, then their later successors 
must often have perverted their teaching. There is no denying the 
corruption of the Restoration stage: yet the way to purify it was 
not to condemn all acting, as the later Puritans did: and this 
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~-past-attitude of hostility towards the stage now handicaps the 
~~ Christian witness against indecent performances, far from need- 
less at the present time. 


In some respects the traits of the early Puritans cut across 
our modern divisions. William Law was as strongly opposed to 
the stage as any Quaker, and the dislike of the Puritans for 
elaborate choral settings of the Canticles is shared by many 
Anglo-Catholics. (It is worth remembering that the Hanoverian 
and Victorian musicians were yet to come: what the Puritans 
disliked were the beautiful and devotional services of Gibbon, 
Tye and Purcell). Not all modern Free Churchmen will endorse 
Dr. Martin’s approval of the substitution of metrical paraphrases 
for the words of the Psalter. 


It is encouraging to find that, together with the popular idea 
of the Puritan, the current Non-Conformist picture of the in- 
variably dissolute Cavalier is rejected: but in general the-Whig 
legend remains unchallenged: it is axiomatic that a Royalist 
victory would have been a disaster, and that the eM toe of 
1688 was an unmixed benefit. , 


In Richard Baxter we have a moderate Puritan, a cultured 
scholar with ideas far ahead of his time: here is a brief and very 
readable account of him, with a full bibliography. 


The purpose of the book is irenic, to expound the fundamen- 
tals of Puritan teaching in such a way as to commend them to 
Anglicans and others. It would be dishonest to pretend that we 
‘are convinced at all points. Behind external differences lie the 
fundamentals, the “catharist” conception of the Church, the 
doctrine of Total Depravity and so on. Insofar as it was a protest | 

against worldly and lax standards, the essence of Puritanism 
is to be found in groups within the Catholic Church—the Reli- 
gious Communities, and special guilds and sodalities. The Puri- 
tan sought, by abolishing the distinction between Sacred and 
Secular, to make all sacred: but the effect has been to kill the 
very idea of Sanctity. 
W.O-F. 


Communications for the Editor and Annual Subscriptions to 
Faith and Unity, which may begin at any time (minimum sub- 

- scription, post free, four shillings a year), should be sent to the 
Secretary, Co.FP...6 Hyde Park Gate, London, S.W.7. 
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